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ABSTRACT 

In Norway, one of the world's most develop^a natloiis, 
a considerable propqction of households still obtain incoae Iron more 
than one soujcce* Frotti the time rural North Norway was s^ttled^ 
households hairt combined production for sal© with productiQn for 
their own consuaption and have exploited varloua resources to do ao. 
The hoasehoia*s requirements deternine how its resources are to be 
allocatid and the rela^.iv€ anoiints of Income it obtains in cash and 
kind irom each source. Household priorities are thus translated into 
a patterri of coDsumption^ defined broadly to Includa free tiDie, The 
strategy adopted for obtaining an incone of not only th^ reguiired 
siMi but also of the reguired composition^ is determined by this 
desired consu«ption pattern* In an econooic system such aa this, 
concepts such aa job or occupation are limited in their usefulnese. 
The activities performed in order to earn a living cannot be defined 
aa jobs, or eveii part-time jobs. Of greater inportance for the 
compcsition of the income spectrum is the "Technological and 
Adfflinistratiire Task Environment" (TATl) which i^ defined as "a social 
cczietellat ion within which any household decision-^maker technically 
acts'U A household which exploits more than one income source has the 
adiramtage of not being entirely constrained by the section of the 
TITE associated irith any one of then. Generally it has enough 
flexibility to alter the balanGe of its activities if circumstances 
c Jian ge. < A uth o r/N Q) 
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It iB GOinrnoa to aBiiociate with tho process o£ d 
accupsit ioriai atructure whioh iiivol\re iiiort^)aBiriij 
clear!/ definQd acuupatlonal categoriest l/ork 
space and. tiiae froiii non-vv^ork ^ict ivitieSjp 
from orxQ oourc;^ emplayrnent, m^' i3 paid 
householdL obtaius most of the goods and eervice 
the market a^nd pays for thoia "^vith the cash earn 
Inconit obtalnod "by other iiiGans and the activlti 
hold erigage in to obtain, it tend to be i.^nored* 
temis riot only dix'f icul't to omntiiy^ but in 
econouiy as^uniod to be of; little impoitaiice. 
tfpe of iiouBGliold econooi 
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a hoLiseliold economy based on employnent and a 
must be coaverted into goods and services througli 
Is the inxTely subsistence household econoniyi Such a 
iss its nesda by a aimpTe exchange of products and 
tiie household and tha natural resources of Its immediate 
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^aivlronment \ 

llthAa the onTironment there mim be a number of different resources, 
such as cultlvalDle iMd, pasture, forest, sea, lake, rivtr. f^^^ 
these will be exploited to a ereater or lesser degree so as to provide 
the liousehold with as ma^iy as possible of its Y^ants, priority bsang 
llvBti io the mat important, one s, with the resources available to it. 
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'She differani; rersourcofj vdll not be exploited in iao.latlon, but prorluctB 
at one will bta uaod to further the exQiuitatioh of othera, for exauipjo 
titnber from the forest nii,'.';h;; bo uo^jd to build fiBhlnff boat a and fish 
offal fiil,:;lrt he u.^ed as airunal focMer (c.f. Brox, 196;, pp 11-13). 
Ulviaing linoi-j between time uaed ;Ln dlfj erent activities rnd in product- 
ive and n on- productive pursuits are llkoly to be blurred. The total 
ecoiiomlc organisation iiil,;ht be auite complex. 

Such a purely subsistence household orsftnlsation hardly axlste, but Hone 
of Its characteristics aro rotained in other types of household economic 
structure, a household v/hich participates in a market economy, but whicii 
utiliaeo more tarn one of the SDurcea of money Income aTOilable, and in 
addition obtains incoi.io in kind from one or raor.) of itra activities, ha0 
a similELr but still more coiaplex fonri of or,ranization to that oi' the 
aubsistoiicG houuehold. fha aourcos of inoumo availablij, vhioh mUht be 
termed the iricn,,;:;; spectrum, are ruor© numorouo, but the ran/^e of 
corifstraints which muot be tafcon into account is nlao greater. 

An exaiuplo of suoh a hoasehold economy ira that w nich is found in rural 
North Norway, in'roni taa time the area was settled, houBelLoidB have 
coiubined prodiiotion for aalo v^Uh production lortheir own conaumption 
and have Qxpl,jited a v.ariaty of resourcss to do so), ik acheniatic rrspr- 
esentation of one mrlant of a houeehold economy of this type is ahovm 
in fl'vure 3* ' ./!. - - 
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Thia particular household utlliaeo five) couroen of inconiei Each source 
provides income in cash in roturn for sale of prodacca^ wee of aiiieuities 
or work dona by a muiiib«r^ or niombers^ of the houaehold* The imoiiey 
obtaiuud ia convortud throu^rh the market into ihoee gooda and servicoB 
nhiah bhu houGehold dooo not provide for itself^ or uoed to fulfil 
obligat iona, such an uaymont of taxes find Gocial ooatributions , which 
cannot be paid in kindi jj'our or' the fivc^ oourcaf] prov^idfs Inoome in 
kiiid^ thQ land and the oea provide food and tho forest fuol. The 
fourth oourco of inco ,e in kind ia the Gtate, which provideG services 
in, for oxai,i,-*lB, education .!4id hnaltn. ab tfiose servicos are paid for 
by taxeiB and g .cial n jrrtribut ione; , thoy are not obtaiiiad directly in 
return foi' v/ork, in the chgg v/it/i othor Gubsi^tence productB^ but 
neithGr, in a v;clfare statGouch as bne onu in thia e:irjiT)le^ are thay 
obtained in i\/burri tor specific money p/'.ymoatn, but are ^^vnilable 
accord '.{ir^ to -d* 

The iequir^ni»ont:j of the huLU::ehold detenninu how iiwJ re^^Mroea are to tae 
allocatud mo. Lu-: ralativo ai:Mjunt3 at incuhie it ootaino in caah and 
kind ^nd from uach tjourc^?* The priorities of the liouiiiohold arc thus 
tranolatod into a pattern of consumption, defined broadl5^ so as to 
include ; for oxara freo tiue. The ^ti'ategv adopted for obtaining 
an inu.n.o of not only tho r-q:.iirad siae^ but also of tho roqiiired 
Cv::iposition J ia determinod by this desired consuiript ion pattern* Income 
wuuid als. bo obtained as a ro^^ult of past invjstrneats and a portion of 
cur:ent im^-me mii^ht be used foi' furtrier invefitm^jntj taut consideration 
of tniB v/ill be left aside for tho presont. 

In an economic ,^jystel Baoa thls^ c:niceptr; such as 30b or occupation 
are limitad in their u;^;ef ulnes:^* Jnlike the type of honseliDid economy 
illustratod in fi;juru 1^ the activitios pfcrfoxrned in arde] to earn a 
livin^^ cannot be separatad froai activiti^^G performed for other 
ends, neither can the wiriouB activities bo dexined as j'oba, or even 
p2%rt"time Jobs* 

It mi :,ht seom an anonialy that ia on^ of the worlds most developed 
nations, ilorway ranked ssvonth in terme: of f::ros3 dornestic product in 
1971 (U*.;*, 1972, Table 183, pp 627-529). a conB iderablci proportion of 
houaeholds still obtain incoiue from inora timn one source (even if one 
ignores the import anoe of wolf are payments to some groups) • In a devel- 
oped economy which has experianoed full eraployrnerit , and oocas tonally 
labour shortayuG, for liiany years, one mlj:ht have ejcpected such practices 
to die out, yet the^r persist, from the point of viev/ of the household, 
thorefore, there innEt be strong reasons, under certain clrcuni Rtrnces , 
for maintaining this form of economic organisation* I TOUld suggest 
that it is 'because taey consider that, in their situatlori^ it enables 
them to attain tne tJtaindard and way of life they prefer to a greater 
extent than would be possible in any other way. The response to 
economic develooment does not necessarily have to be a change In the^ 
nature of household ©c mornio orgaiisat ion^ it can also be an adaptation 
of tLe existing organisation to changed clrcunist arices. 

The scale _of ^irbiy sat ion of jul^i£;ij^ Incqn©^ 

The extent to which the exploitation of multiple incane smrces appears 
in off iairal statistics which define means of ^^ainlrig a livelihood in 
terms of jobs must obviously be liiTiited, la the case of Norweeian 
statistics theie are a nuiiioer of possibilities for assessing tno extent 
to which individuals obtain income frjm more than one occupation 
or an occupation and another so^irce, such as a pension, One can thus 
estimate the relative importance of the niultiple income source house- 
,9^"liold economy as compared%7ith those based on one major Inoome source. 
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.iOWtJVur pruQlJiiic of duf iiil tionaud a-jnification acoordin/^ to -Uia 
critoriea u^jqcI in coninilin/;^ uho Dtablnticrj are such tiiat ti'i-;r(i In rooni 
for a larco laar^in o:.: urror. 

The mont cumnruhanaiVv) ^:oui-aG of daUi. on Bocond job holding iii ;]'.)rwa7 
In containQd In tha iy60 ropi^latluii Gonuu^^, from ivUich Tabla 1 
has boon comiiilua* CompBrablu aata froni bhu 1970 Papulation Oannun ±q 
not availablG, any cuariga iu tr.e proportion of the labour foroe with 
second Jobo can only bo estliiioted from chancjoB in its conu)OBition, 



Tablo 1. 



Uijcondary Qcnupations by work BtatLiw and indufrtry. Lion* 19S0, 

P witn ^ Scicondary ocfiuoation ie; Total 
necoridary GoIg occup- ^dditiohai 

uocuimtiun atlon pai^t; to iiinia (iin^lOO) 
QL ytiar 



ocou!j;it i'jn 



Solf^-ejuployad; 



v/itii employfjijs 


16.6 


6.-.) 


3.9 


without eirip 1 oje'i a 


29,3 


IS. 6 


12,7 


Eraployet'S 


3.4 


2.5 


5.5 


Agricultui-e 


24.4 


13 #0 


10,3 


i? or en try 


24.3 


10 . 9 


12,2 


Fishing 


31.7 


17*2 


13,5 


Manuf acturiiiiij 


6,0 


1.3 


4,5 


Building ,k coristr. 


11.4 


4.1 


S.7 


commerccg 


6.5 


1.1 


5.1 


Transport 


5.5 




4.4 


Servicjs 


10.4 


1.5 




Not stated 


5.1 


2.3 


2.0 


Total 


12.0 


4.7 


6.8 



97,a78 
149,373 
037,524 

17S,17y 
30,891 
54,3^3 
311,174 
130,937 
112,878 
147,371 
116,0^55 
4,991 

1,034,375 



1^ Includes persons vltii a secoiidary oc upation not Bpocified 
seasonal or part-time • 



as 



Source: CQntral Buroau of atatdatios, J964, pp, 255^260, Table XY, 



Table 1 shows tnat in I960 12/^ of the malo labour force in rlorwa^^ ras 
recorded as havin^:i a secoiad occupation la addition to their raain ono* 
For women, who made up almost 23)6 of the eo onomically active pc )Ulation, 
the proportion vdth an adaitional jaid occupation was only l*o;^. There 
is an obvious preponderance of second' job holding among the self-eiiipl- 
oyed, 2^% of the entire category (the patter :i iB similar for wom^.n), 
that is the group v/hich has tae greatest freedom to determine how to 
allocate its tiinei, Ho\,war, those without employeos, who are presuni- 
ably the smaller scale operators, are more likely to engafje in differ- 
ent occupatians at different times of tho year, whereas in all other 
groups it is mora usual for t^o occupatJons to be pursued concurrently. 

Bubdivislon ty industrial sectors shows that relatively high rates of 
second job holding are found in sectors where the proportions of self- 
employed are high and whore F/ork is seasonal or distributed unevenly 
over the year. This is particularly the case in tho primary sector, 
where secondary oocupatlons are most often seasonal, and in building 
and construction. Within sectors certain categories, notably education, 
banking, posts and telegraphs and coastal sea transport showed unusually 
^iigh proportions with additional occiipat iona # It would appear that 
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ocoupatinnG within theno catagor.itio alno poannnn charact oriLjtlcij ouch 
aa work houro which allow tiiiiQ for acMltional activiilo^a or an unc^von 
diBtrlbut I' -ri of work thi*ouf;fhout the yoar. 

By 1970 thQ proporticJii of tho malu labaur fui^cu which waa fjelf-ernployod 
had fallon from 22,3l to I7„4v (Contml Buroau of Statisticc, 1975b, 
p. 222, Table 19), and the proportion In tho primarv Induotrleo from 
24*1^ to iG.r^i (Central Bureau of Stati^^tico, 1975t, n.llSp Table 14)* 
The proportion with a oecond occupation ml^jht therefjro havo declined 
by as much a quarter to loss than 10^, aoBuiiiin^ that the proportion 
in each occupational group hao remained constant* One inijht thei^eforo 
aaauJiie that aoinething like 10/^ of Norwegian households, in abr30lute 
terrno 150,000^ bagjo their houoehQld oconomy on Income from two or more 
occupat ionot 

The vejy approxiinato naturo of thonu fl/juron bocumon apparont whwri one 
compareo the reBUlto of the Population Connun with thonc of the kf^ric^ 
ultural and Jj-l3hing CeaausOG, and aloo when account in taken of formo 
of diverGiricat i on of incoiao aourcfjn which do not appuar in publiL^hed 
stat iat ics. 

Ihe AOilcultural and Fishing GennusoH give lower' lulalH Lhan Lhe Ponul- 
ation Centius for those whose sole or main occupation or nource of 
livelihood is in either of thoEje Gectorn* However, the proportions of 
these totals fir whoni agriculture or fishing was the more irnportant of 
two occupations in 1959 and I960 respect ivoly, wore 32*7.^ in agriculture 
(aeatral Bureau of Statist ics, 1972a, p. 23, Table 4) nnd 52.7^b in 
fishing (Central Bureau of Statistics, 1975b, pa06. Table 143), which 
suggests that the Pf)pulation Census figures might be too low* The 
comparable percentages for 1969 (agriculture) and 1971 (fishing) were 
23*OA (aentral Bureau of StatiBtics, 1972a, p. 23, Table i) and 56.0/b 
(aeatral Bureau of Statistics, 197Sa, p,106, Table 1A9) * In the light 
of these flgiares, even allowing for the absolute decline in the numbers 
engaged in the primary sector, the estimate of about 10% of the working 
population having more tban me occupation in 1970 does not seorn 
unrealistic. 

iiOTOver, to this total must be adled the ho^iseholds which exploit other 
sources of income, A source of growing iinportance is social benefitSt 
The only occupational group for whom statistics are available of inconie 
from pen a lone and other benefits (not counting children's allovmncoH) 
is people en.^aged in agriculturet In 1969 19/^^ of farmers were in 
receipt of social benefits, as compared with 7.7/^ in 1959 (Central 
Bureau of Statistics, 1972a, p*26, Table 8), which was equivalent to 
ln9/o of the total economically active populRtion, Overall the propor" 
tion v/ould be higher still, as it would include recipients of pensions 
who worked In other industries, though these were likely to be fewer 
than In agriculture. In I960 almost 8%^ of m^^le pensioners engaged in 
some kind of employTiient (Qentral Bureau of Statistics, 1964, p.P60, 
Table XV). 

The proportion of households exploiting multiple income sources is 
further increased by the quite considerable nurnber, though one which 
it is not possible to quess with any accuracy^ which exploit natural 
reBOurces such as wild 'berries, fish and gnme. 7hlle these may appear 
to be of trivial importance, for an enterprising household in an area 
well endowed with these resources, they might well represent a signify 
icant source of income in kind, whether measured nuant itatively or 
qualitatively, for a large number of households. 



ikccount ou^Tlvb tiXno bo taken of occu,pat .Ioixh ivhicli can ino luflo a numbrar 
ot of quito (Ixfrurenb activitie'O, but v/hloh, boae.unn they aro carried 
on in tho jjaine '-LlacG, orhave boon addod to tho ran/^e of actlvltioo 
originally dofinud ao bhat oci.upatj.oii, fW; not (<^en orally- corialdered an 
separato occupationa* Thu beat aocuiueiitwd uxamplea of this arc in 
agriculturo. a person olanalf .Ifacl rb htwinn a/jricuJturQ aa liia oole 
occupation could also be «?ncag.lne in foreotry, huntiu.';' or fruoh vvator 
tishing, or rai:;lit rent out oablne or flfjlilnr! or huntiru]' rl,'<hbB on hie 
land. _ In 19(39 17%, of all holdingf! ijioluAod an uroa of forest, but in 
rolatlon to at>ricultural arua it vras greater on average on holdinga ruji 
as a solo occupation than on othera (OQiitral Bureau of Stat iatlca,'' 
1972a, p. 54), GO that jn of C'oct tlioao farin.'irfj too GomblnQd two occupations. 
About 15j/1, of lioldin£5n had Inooino froia cabins, fichlnff rand hunting, 
thouch for tliu majority thin was only onall (Unntral ■Juroau of atatintico, 
lJ72b, po.l3Q~i:31, Table i;^), 

A fari,iier uoureu oT divernif ication of income availablG t.i a,':riGultural 
and fishing hoaEjeholdK ic the poa-;lbiIiby of obtainin/^ incumo in kind, 
oathor by extending taoir vmEti of aotivitioa or by uairu; a purtion of 
produce intended for nale, m indication of the ecale of ajfrlcuitural 
production primarily for the household's c >nauriftion is fflvon by tho 
nufcbor of holdiagB which havy casual, tip opposed to ro/Tular, Balon of 
CGrtain products. The proportion v.-ith caBual oales of'^meat in 1969 
was 17.5V*., tlinber and firewood 16, 4'/^ and T^otatoea 14.a^/i (th^-re were 
154,977 holdings) (CQntral Buruau of btatlsticQ, 1973a, p,l6l, Tablo 142 
and p. 167, Table 149)- Hov/p.ver, taking account of tiiose holdings which 
never aell certain Iclnda of produce, -the real lovol of production solely 
for tne houcchold'B conBunftion will be higher, in 1970 the value of 
subsistence pioduction was equal to 11,4* ofthe net income of a oainpl© 
of North Norv/egian farmB (IIoraeB landbTulcsaiconomisk.: inBtitutt, 1971a, 
p-lbb, fablo 8 and p. 172, fablo 11), Sonio yaars earlir r, in 1954, v/hen 
the importance of subnistenca production was probably a'reater than it 
la now, a survey of farm householda found that in North Norway, subsist- 
ence production valued at purchase price account ed for about a quarter 
of household expenditure. It wag ocLual to about half the expenditure 
on food and sli^^htly more than half tho oxpenditure on fuel (Uentral 
lureau of Statistics, 1957, p,30, Table 10 and pp. 28-29, fablo 93). 

It geenia likely, therefore, that tiie eetiniate of lO'/a of houoeholds 
exploiting multiple income nourcea was not too hifrh, and could ?/ell be 
too low. The extent of tais practicu is thus sufficient for it to be 
given serious conaideration* 

Th.e_JTorth o rwegi an^ situation 

2) 

The exploitation of raultiplo incoracj oources in North ilorway is commonly 
attributed to a paucity of natural resources in a harsh environment. 
It is argued that due to the topography, the area of cultivable land la 
Itinited, the climate placea narrow limits on what can be produced, and 
agricultural holdings have been subdividad to ouch an extent that they 
CMnot provide an adequate income for a housohold* Furthermore this 
type of household organisation is a rslic froin tho past, v/hen poor 
conmiunicatlons made It necessary to be aa self-sufficient as possible. 

However a case can also be made out that, as several resources were 
available, a household could exploit any, or even all, of them as it 
Qhoae, so as to best meet its requireiaents. Had there been a scarcity 
of resources, then those which were available would have been exploited 
to the limit, but that was not so. Jfor example, maps of agrioultural 
O resources produced in 1971 ehoweu that there were areas of potentially 
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CultivablG l.'md waich r'.!iiiruinod uni.incid ad^a-coni; to flohtng Bottleinents 
(Jorddirekboratet, 1971, ohoyt 163'5). But wiu)i''^' "tiurre an.' othor runuur- 
cco availabloit in nut iv-ceasary to ux tract the niMxiiniirn a/jriculturul 
production. [KHjnibie, " lii f.jordn rinh in tMrjli cul Livatloii potential in 
only raodwrutuly yxoioilyd" ^l. athionon, 1%'^)* fJiisilaTly it wac found 
in on.,; ot tiiu morf; favourad f)arty of Ilorfch Horv/ay, tiu.U.atMStin in Word- 
i'-uid, in a fjurvey in 1961, that incoinj from a,';'"icultiire v/ar; low'ijr than^ 
the avjra^^o for North Nurv/uy, aa v/ere yloldn [jor dolcar. liowovor, tirtal 
net iticumo ruaoht-d about fcho namu love], arj tlio z'Ocjional ;ivora,'.jo duu to 
tiiu IcjV'jI of incumoa obtain jd from other work (ijlotrand and TfoblDOstad, 
VjS'j, i>»VI), /it taat t ime t;hjra wac rainlflr; actlTitf in i3allari;:;on, ajid 
thf combination of ;v^ric' il ture and inlnlnr: wno ver-' ufiUHl. In tho 
latter lyGO'o niinlu;: " coriGua, AocordirLg to tbo 1969 iWiilcul t oral i^onime, 
v;hich ii\ not atrictl.y r jinnnrabl v;itli l:iio nurvyy data, incomos from 
paid a;:i)loviriont in Liall:Lri,=;on wei'o oonsitlorably lovjof ui;:i-n thu avera^^o 
tor Hnihu iiovv/ay r^i,;] Har-ni] of nt at jj't ia - , Tl'Vi^c, 'rnblo 2). 

;,/tiilo incomo frjm a,':TicuIt 'ii'e way aj.:; . boXow a-vtsrai'^p, tiin d incropaiicy 
v/.ifi i .-Ju l/i 19G1, Which iTiiidit indinato bliat a, ;rit! Mltiu al prod- 

uoti.jn ■. a^j i;e bir; iucroauod to in lonnoi, rj for ti ln;if; of i.iinin^^ iM m, 
a...)'irco uf iiiuui.iOi 

Tue area curiijidoiod noo iWiiary tor a rational faiuily faria in North Norway 
is loO to 2O0 drdtar of liifiald {,ior;soG landbriiK,.u;koao:!iir^kK Institutt, 
IDYlb, p. 11-3) • Lear; Vibm 6,a havQ as iiiuch ao 100 ;l£d^'^r o.t pirs-sont aad 
the modian in lotj.j than dekar (aentral 3urGau of [Jtatiotlcfi, 1973a, 
p,j53, Table 6), rlovGver, the s.uall sIko of holdincn in not neceoaarily 
tho caune of t.io pratvtl, cu of exploltlnf^ more than oae reoouroe, but 
ratlior a conaequence, noldlrign iLre only dlvidod v/hen th<3 resulting pa 
part a will be laroe jjnourii for a househoWls (pyrcfDivud) neiKls, _ln 
localities vdiere iurtlior subdivision would joopardlEe the ecgnoinic 
position of an./ of tiio houueholdn in a coinouuityj rectrlctiunH are 
plaood on new hoiifjahold fijniiaLion v/dlcii effoofclvely av^id tiio noud for 
furtncr subdiviciua (.Orox, 1964, p.39)i 

Of ,'ireator importance.) t dan natural and local conditiono foi- ttio corapoa- 
ition of the incorno spocfcruni la, to uoe ^janvenutt'o concept, the 
"rwcbriolo^ioal dad Admlniutrat Ive Task MviruasaQat ( faf j^) (dGnvenuti, 
1974). This he defined as a "social constellation wltaln which a 
farm operator technically acts", i''or tho purpose of tlun paper it ia 
more uaeful to expand the concept to Inalude any houGQhold decision 
maker, dconornic d-ivelopment and othnr oliEwifieo orl-':5inat ing from '.he 
outside, (jgvernnient noaaures for examplo, cnoace the ran,^e of alternat- 
ives available in any particular area at any oiv3 time, and the relative 
value of the resourcoD exploited, on.j to moth or, iu:i exaraplo of a 
chanffo of the latter type" would be a ohaage in taxation, v/hereby produoe 
consumed by the househblwl is valued at purcl-iase rather than sales 

price. Ml example of tne form or typo would be a change in the di0trll>- 
ution of subsidies betwaen InduotrieD or products which favour large 
scale, an opposed to saall scale operators, such iih offerlnfr loann for 
lar^je, but not small, flEihing boats. 

A household v/hich exploits more than one inconie s-oMroe has :,ho advant- 
age of not being entirely constrained by the Kection of tho TiifE 
asaociatod v/ith any one of them. Generally it has .ano-ugh flexibility 
to alter the ballance of its activities if circunistances change, .for 
this reason it ia difficult to predict accurately the effect a of policy 
changes in individual eectors of tlie economy* 

The nature of occupation a I o n m b 1 n at i o n a 

An example has already been cited of an occupation, farming, thin 
which v/hich a rangQ of incony sources is Gomiaonly eKploited (see above 
^ £.\ rpvin QA+TtH+^oa wi+.hi'n that ofiminatlon aan be so varied as to 



cotiBtitute a nmhuv of dif f ent oc, .up at ion 3* In such a situation ih& 
maitlon ot r:. furthur :i,ncuni6' Qource to thd exlatln^ incoino npectrum, 
ovon 1,1 it ifj off ine rami, cnn bo aoon not no much an a chance in iho 
nature of oocu[),'it:Lona1, activity, but o,ri fin exbension of its ran^ro* 

The bost known combination of occupations in tliat of agriculture and 
liBhing* The iniprGssion tlmt it pradominateH tendR to be reinforced 
by t ha eater availability of atatisticfi on occupational conibination 
in aerlculturo and flahin^; than in othejr induetriee, Howovor, as 
Table d ahoivrj, combination of m oocupation in the primary sector with 
one In tlie socondary or tertiary Hectors is mora cornnon thm tho 
combination of agriculturo v/itli fi shins. 



Table a, Jnost linportant adrJitional occupation, 
I'lt'liliif;, iv, eru 



Agriciilture and 



N at ion 



HgriculturG' 
& foraotry 
i'lshirtg 
Manufacturing 
Bding ^ conatr 
Transport 
Other 

Total 

(n^lOO) 10'>776'j 
aourceig: Central Bureau of 



iloi'tii Hcrway 



Total 


Fifihlni'^ 


JiCrlc- i 


ii.,';ric- 


Total 


C'.'con* 


lyTi" 


ul ture 


ulture 


econ* 


activo 




1969 


IDS 9 


active 


1970 








1970 


10 


39,^; 


14.7 


10. '3 


3.9 


'5 


4. 3 


1?.8 , 


11.5 


35.0 


32 


21.7 


19.7 ' 


00 n 
t c 


11*0 


. 12 


16,1 


26<.3 : 


12.8 


ZUl 


13 


11.9 


ICS 


ID, 3 


10,1 


30 


S.5 


15.9 ^ 


27.6 


12*3 



45 



75334 ' 
ytatist ica, 



121707 1913S 



, 1973a, p,64, Table 33, 1973b, 
. P«75, lable 102, 1975a, p.lOS, Table 149. 1975b, p,49, Table 

6, pa54, Table 15, p^. 170- 173, Table 16, 



TthexB are also combinations, not shown here, which include neither 
agriculture nor fishing. The major limitation of these statiatica i6 
that tll'Qy are confined to the most important supijleaentary occupation, 
measured by the size of Its contribution to total income. InoomeB from 
primary occupations tend to be lower than thosa from others, particul'- ■ 
arly if that Income is obtained partly in kind, therefore the import- 
ance of these occupations mieht be underestimated* A reasonably full 
analysis of the contributions of the various sectors to occupational 
combinat ions' would need to taice account of at least the tliree or four 
most important occupations of each individual. Table 4 shews, there- 
fore, aot the proportione of farmers or fishermen who have additional 
employTnent in each sector, but the proportions for whom each sector 1b 
oPly th© main additional source of employment. 

The distribution shows some complementarity to Table 1, in particular 
ia the high proportion of both groups engaged in building and constr- 
uction and the relatively low proportion in nianuf acturing, furthfiMiore, 
in the case of fishing, about three-quarters of those in manufacturing 
have work which is in some ?/ay connected with the fisheries. Part of 
the reaaon for the low proportions in manufacturing is the difficulty 
of combining work in Industry, v/here work hours Rr© inflexible, with 
other woyk. In 1963-69 the average number of days worked off the farm 
in manufacturing , 217, was higher than in any other sector, and well 
O bove the average for all sectors, which was 182 days (Central Bureau 
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of BtatlBti««5, V)12h, p..?3, Tab.la 2). But tho proportiona yrorklnff. in 
tho different aoctors are also Ini'luaiioe'I by the location of work 
opportunitloa In rolati'on to tha location thrs agrioul1;ural and 
fiahintj population, Ta-ble 'j) illufrbratee hQ\'-i location affected choice 
of additional occupations lu the Norbh Morwo^jiari ctiiity of Troms in 1959* 

Table 3» Jidd ItlotiEil occupations by sector. JarmorB in 'Cronis 1959. 

Men, 



ilttnonrien In North 'I'rotiuj 1960i 



FlshQrmen 



1 


(3 land 3 


Ooaot 


j'jordEi 


inland 


Troms 










and 


ara as 


total 1 










valleyfj 








iioriculturo 






■ - — 






& foreati'y 


1*2 


0.3 


l.B 


1.2 


1 . 'i ' 


72.4 


i'inhlng 


51.4 


3 9 . 9 


35.3 


4.8 


40.2 ; 




Ivianuf acturing 


4.3 




3.3 


4.3 


4.4 


14.4 


Bding const r» 


ll.S 


18 • 4 


23.8 


37.3 


18 .3 1 


21.6 


Gomrnerce 


2,0 


0 0 

9 d 


1,4 


1.4 


1 . B 


O.S 


Transport 


5.4 


5.5 


4.9 


13.6 


5.7 ! 


4.3 


Other service's 


1.5 


1.2 


1.1 


3.2 


1.4 i 


0.9 


Pensions ebOn 


4.9 


6 . 0 


6,5 


11. 5 


6.1 ' 


11.2 


Not stated 


10,7 


15.0 


15.5 


n, 5 


13.3 


2.1 


Total 


4003 


1914 


4114 


662 


t ■ 

10693 


2092 


(n^lOO) 












Sourcegj Central Bureau 


of Stat 


isticB, \ 


1962a, Table 20, 196; 


2b, Tabli 



iPor 40*2)1^ of tha farmers v/ith m additional occupation in the county 
that occupation was fishing, but the percentage ranged from 51 on 
the islajids to 4*8>i in the inlmd areas. In "building and construction 
the situation was the reverse, i^ith the hiaheat lerel of emnloyment in 
the inland agcaas^ where there was ciuoh construction aotlvity at that 
tirae^ and lowest on the islands The apparMt dlscrepaiicy hetween the 
proportionsof farniers who fish and ' f ishemeri who fam is due priniarily 
to the difference in the absolate numbers who engage in each occupation^ 

Changes over, t line 

The incoine apuobruin exploited by a single houoehold does not remain 
conatant, but ohanges over tircie^ perhaps from year to y©ar# Both the 
needs of the household and the reBorcea at its disposal yary from one 
stage of the family cycle to another^ its v^aluea and thei^efbre its 
ooneumption aspirations rnifiht aleo change* The influence of the latter 
on the meana of obtaining Incomawlll depend on the composition of tjrpes 
of income^ rather than absoluta amount of incoine. ^is has been pointed 
out elsewhere^, a '^qualitative'* Inoreaae in consumption could lead a 
rural househoid to ■bonsume itsalf sut of it s * , . ^adaptations' (Paine, 
Skolnik and ;Teidel^ 1969, Pf6)# It would tlien be necesaary to change 
to a different one^ 

factors exteTOal to the household, aiid the household's porception of 
' - them also chmge^ whether they ?/eather conaitions^ the nature of the 
fishing seasoa or TATE. Consideration will be confined here to changes 
in this last oat ©gory • Even ovtr a short space of time these external 
factors, can telng about the digappearance of certain Income sources 
^ and the- emerg^ice of others, as well as radically changing the profit- 
FRIC of amy single one. To take just one example^ until the last 10 

m^ta war. Inhabitants of the inland areas of I^orth Horway^ as well as those 

3 . . . ' ' . ' ' I ........ ^ . 



of tlie ooaot, regularly took part In saaBonal flsherleB (in tho last 
century f armors from Norlh Finland did bo too)* This praotlca has now 
"been abandoned in favour of ot har forms of paid employment. In part- 
iGular in buildiriL^ ^^i-id aonat ruction* 

Some incoiae ijuurcGB cliijappaar bocauae reGouroes are oxhauBted, ao in 
the cn.se of Ballangen, already cited (soe above p.?)^ In rscent years 
income oources have disappeared as a roult of governm'mt policies of 
rat ionaiiaat ion^ which are part of a value oyptem which conoiders a 
full-tiine job prof^rablci to exploitation of multiple income sources • 
One such policy hao been that of creating year-round jobs In forestry^ 
v/hich has resulted In a relatively sniall work force being eiiiployed for 
most of thd year, insitead of tiie former pattein of seasonal emplo,ymont 
for larger nmnbers (ahrlBtof f arBen, 1972^ pp , :^;3'-2H) . 

Other sQurcea of rauptilementary income are part-time tasks in ^:ervice 
occupations, inc'lLiditic the public soctor- Theae can be oubject to 
rationalisation, eitlier by centralisation of^ for exaniple^ schools, 
v^hioh lead to the closing of country schools and loss of the income 
opportunities represOTted by jobs for caretakers and cleajierB, or by 
reorganination which replaces part»-time employees with fewer full-time 
onosf Mi example of this i^ tiie Norwegian post office, v;hich between 
1957 Bxid 1972 reduced the nunibei^ of post offices at the lowest levels 
by over 800| or mo^^o than 20*b^ and replaced niany of them with mobile 
postmen (Postdirel: .ratet, 1971, pp •30-41 and 1973, pp. 34-43, Schilbred' 
Eriksen, 1973, p. 103)* At the very lowest level (brevhus) such post 
offices were run on a part-time basis and provided a valuable euppleman- 
tary source of incorn to a household which combined it with other actlv- 
itles. If a member ol auch a houaehold were to undertake the full*-time 
mobile pontmmi's job, it would probably necessitate a considerable 
reorganisation of thu other activities. 

However external factors have also resulted in extension of the Income 
spectrum* It was anticipp.ted thEi' the expansion of manufacturing indua 
tr-y in recent decades would provlue full-time jobs and thus promote 
further occupational sp>.;clallsation» However the spread effects of new 
industrial development have not always occurred as vras expected. It 
was found, for example, that instead of the development of specialised 
agTioulture in an area around a nev/ steel works in North ilorway, Uie 
to the emergence of a new inarket and tlie availability of full-tinia 
emplo^ynient , agricultural activity continued much before • Industrial 
employment was perceived as an ad':^ition to the existing income spectrmi, 
rather than an alternativei and It v/as combined with the traditional 
fom of agriculture, (doIII, 1961 and 1969, pp. 33^34)* 

Another pos.^.ible extension of the income spectrum is the perception of 
the value of a pieviously ignored asset for the first time. Paine has 
documented the cultivation of land previously regarded as worthless 
and the inclusion of agriculture in the income spectra of households 
in a fjord in the county of Pinnmark inhabited by sea lappa, as a 
compensation for the decline of fishing^, which was previously of over- 
riding importance, and hunting (Paine, 1953, pp#177-182, ia5-lSS)# 

Additional income sources of the TaTE include not only emplojrraent, but 
inay also take the form of an increase in the range of social benefits* 
I^he intr'oduction of a disability pension in 1960 must inevitably 
account for part of the increase in the proportion of farmers receiving 
benefits between the agrlcaltural censuses of 1959 and 1969, the remain- 
ier is due to the aging of the farm population (see above p#5)% In 
me of the North Norwegian ooimties, Troms, the number of farmers with 
wioomes from pensions was probably less than 600 (of 11963) (Gentral 



Bureau of Btatiatiao, :i.962a, Table 'J), By 1969 the number of farmers 
had fallon to 8099. but the number recelvinf? social benefits had more 
thcui doubled to Uw (Ueutral jjureau of BtatiBticn, ITHb., p. S3, I'able 



The responaa to changen in thn incorriG epectrum will vary f.rom one 
househuld to another, (.^upeiidin,?; on the situatlonof each' one, fnd there 
will be considerable variations, therefore, within a single occupational 
croup, ao well as between groupa, Ono postiible adjustmeat is to adapt 
the hounehold's oonsumption pattern to a ohange in 'income ooriiposltioru 
However, if, as has been suggeated (sns above p. 3), the deoisive 
factor in ecanoraic decision making Is the houaehoid' s preferred consm- 
ption pattern, thyn it is more likely that the household will redistrib- 
ute its efforts within a changed innDme spectrum so as to maintain it* 



^3 e. J JXli,. J JLJ: A.S£!i] J.^ biaa-llfii^ f rom^" Ult Ip 1 9 s ources 

The wide variation in the ways in which households obtain income raises 
the question of how levels of income from the different comblnationo of 
auurces compare. Table 4 shows in simplified form the composition of 
income of SS houaeholdG on t:ie island of Vega, in Nordland, r^rouped 
according to major income sources, Thii' amounts of income obtained froBi 

'Table 4. (Tomposltion of income by occupational source, Veg-ai 196g« 
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Fi shine i 
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Size of holding, da. 
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50-70 
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8227 
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5229 
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14902 
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1397 


1842 
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1 288 


313 




836 


1097 


1$81 


1566 


1417 ! 
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-673 
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■363 i 
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1 
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income 


9396 



12219 ( 


13804 


16830 


13634 1 


13507 


15782 


16782 \ 


13612 



1) In agriculture, number of holdings, in fishing, number of fishermen* 
Source, Bratgjerd and Ringaker, 1970, pp. 19, 28, 31, . f 



individual sources vary widely between groups, as one would expect. 
Ilowever, even tliough the largest total income is 60:/b greater than the 
smalleBt, the most striking feature about the table is the degree of 
. sirailarity in levels of total income, A similar finding was made by 
Dyke in Newfoundland in 1968 (Uyke, 1968, p. 48) 

ERXC'^®^® ^Iso a remarkable similarity between the levels of income 
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Obtained per yearns mrk^ irrespective of the activities among whloh 
it was distributed. This is illustrated by labia 3. whxQh oom©s from 
the saae Tiga. survey* The n^ber of yoB^fm work is The total for agri* 
culture and fishing in each oast* The highw the year's work total is 



Table 5i Met Inoome and year'e work by type of oocupational oonbin- 
atlon# Vega. 196S, 
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flabinf ' 


Year round fishing 






Seasonal 


isar rounu. 


Boats i 25' 


Boats ?a5M 


Hay for 


ilet income, Kr. 3400 


i laioo 


175O0 


1950O 1 
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Net Income p Kr. 
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15000 


20400 


22^00 


potatoes 


No t year* b woxk 
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Net InoDine^ Kr. 


11400 


15100 
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2250O 
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No • year* a worlc 


OiS-o.e 


o,a-i.i 


a.i«i.3 


1.1-1.3 


Milk 


Net Income, Kr» 


15000 


18700 
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2610O 
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No • year* s noxk 


0*9-1.0 


i.a-1.2 


1»4-1.5 


1.4-1.5 



SourGes Norges landbruJcQokoncniiske inetitutt^ 1971b| p* III. 16. 



the more likely it is that the household ooiitaias more than one full 
tlDaa TOrking adult ^ and therefore probahly hag relatively high cash 
Income reqtiirementa. 

Hoivaveri no aocount is taken here of occupations other thiui agrieulture 
and fishing* A year^e work total of less than liO doea not naeessarily 
raem that a f armerr-f iahernian is unemployed for the remainder of the 
tiima^ but rather that he engages in other work besidaet Mftitional 
aniployment might conaist of either a part time job for a few houri a 
weeic^ or oasual employnient for periods of varying lengthi In small 
oomniuntllea taaks, for exMple in service, provisioni whioh in a larger 
plaoe oould employ full tlsie workers, can often he aoaouiplished in a 
feiv hours. Some combin-ations of occupations and enterprises 

have a high deoiaiid for labour at certain reasons • At sueh times 
members of households w^ith different coffblnations will be employed^ 
perhaps 'for a few dayS| or only for a few hours. Thus a household 
which at certain timee obtains part of its Inaome from outside employ* 
caent^ mlMht at other times aciploy additional labouri 

4 household which has time to spare over and suhove that needed for its 
niain ecoGOKic activities om use it in a variety of wayB# On© of thar# 
is the eKploitation ,of natural pusourcea already^ ref erred to (see 
above p/5)i Data from the 1954 farm household survey showed that, In 
North Norwayi the amount of wild berries oonaujned per consumption unit 
(a measi^re of the nwiber of meffiberso of a household weighted acoording 
to their different levels of consumption) was, on average, greatest 
on the smallest holdings and deollned progres^lvily with Inoreasing 
Bi%B (Gentral B, reau of Statistics, 1957, ppi252-253, Table VIU). 
This Is not neQessarily due to the fact that hottsehclda with emaller 
holdlnga have griater need of this supplenintary incQme, but rather that 
they have mors time available for what is quite a tlmi consuming aotivityi 
o . The same trend is apparent for fish and fish produota, though it is 
ERJC not possible to distinguish between the proportions gained frott freih -iq 
™WH : .water fishing aad those ob-btlned in the oourie of flshiag m m Qcoup*^^.: 
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Alttm^ttvel/ the houaeholl ffli^rht prefer 1q work l©ss in order to hare 
more free time, leisurei Its ielsura pursuits frequentiir oost nothing, 
and besidefl, as in the ease of fishing and berry picking, result in a 
suppltment to the household inoome. A auxxfey of workers* faailies In 
352 fouad tliat tli^y vh of their inoorae on entertalnnient and 

sport. Thm corraspoiidi.^ figuree from the agriculture and fishiag 
hDuaaholds^ surveys of 1954, reepeotlvoly^ ^ere 1^1% mA 1.9% of inoomes 
equal to aoout 90,^ aiici 70;^ of those of th^a workers (eentral bureau of 
BtatiatioB, 1957, p.74p Table 49). 

in iv^aluation of ti.e dmportanoe of ntncr lac cm© sources, mKLIb appar« 
mtly of llttla sifeoiif icanoe Individuallyj mlglit^ when ta.ken together, 
ivaigli heavily in a hoiasehold's deoisloii roakingt Kowever^ due to laok 
of adequa^© data, they w^ill h'ava to be ipiored in what follows • 

'IhB Inc Qfie Btruoture of i ndividual haua aholdg 

The followiag ©xaiiples of individual households ara taken froin a 
qoastal and an lalarid area of North ICorway, about W to, further north 
than Vega* They do not constitute a r^presantativ^e selaoti<in| but 
merely Illustrate aonie of the variotlea^ of income oombination, and the 
Influinoe of th^ oomposition of the householcl and som© of the resouroes 
at its diapoaal on the coiriposit ion and level of its Incoinet 

'labia 6 la baaad on Inforraation giyea "by tiie reapeotlve heads of houae- 
h&lds, and there is every roason to oonsider It rollable, Som% details 
^ere added frorn the register of fisJiing msBBiB CFiskeridlr^ktoratet , 
1966) aad from unpublished data In the state housing baik. A major 
short coming of the figures is that tliey arc^ baaed on net lncoin€# The 
fiross iaoome has baen reduoad both bjr the ftu|j of expwiaaa inourred and 
an. amouat allowed for the doproclatiun of aBsets* However, soma house* 
holds holds inalce further invoBtmont ^t ^ rate lower than that allowed 
for and aome do not iaveet at all, theroforQ the axnoomt they devot© 
to oonsiuaption is higher than the fiffurss sugeeat. Other hcus^holdSj 
Oil tiio other hand^ may make oomparatively high in vest merits in a given 
yoar, and will tiioroforS have a Dorrespondingly lower lovel of oanauinp" 
tion. lixpendituro on houeing^ ia the fDrrn of repaymeiit of a loan, is 
al^ an iteiu \^fhioh afftots the amount of inooine available fer all 
ot£er QKpenditujai Therefore a housoliQld which already cms its house 
outright (entardd in the table as **riOTQ'* . ) will hav€ an effect- 

ive disposablo laOQiuo e^quivalent to th€) lunotmt of e^p^nditua^e laaved on 
ho\isi3ig, v/hich would bo about Krt 1500 per jrear* 

Th^ vaXui3 oi eubsietonoa production is oorisid^rnbl^ undoyatated^ Only 
thoa© produots whieh mi ;ht othervyiae have b^m sold, milk and nillk 
products I ineatj eggs and fish, hava b^on lncluded» Tlie ^omts are 
eatiiniitoSp and in reality should probably b^ hlsher (c#f, Brox and 
Seleratad, 1956 > p«.72)i They are bag^d on aales, not puyohaso price, 
though the vciluQ to the houaehold is the latter* Jurtharmoa^Oj no 
aocount is t^en of the* value cidded whan, for e^toilij a liousohold 
tua^ns some of the nieat it has produood into ea^isages# a fiix^ther 
sourae of autisietrnGO incorae whioh th^ae hoysoholds oca asBumod to 
obtaiii ia fia:^ewood, ^hioh in these noj^thern latitudes Is aeedod in 
laiga quatttittea# It is taken for graaitcd to Buoh m\ erAmt that a 
bouaeholder (not laoluded mons the esianples fiiven here) who did not 
have aoQeas to a supply of flrawood ot\ him own la^id was earef ul to 
^Y^djat out thftt h& had to buy fueli 

;as o&f jrould 0]aP9Qt| wh^n individual lioasaholclg are OQngiaiiir#d« the 
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Eable 6. The iacome structure of sone North Norwegian households. 
H@us&hoId 



Ho^isehold compo sit ions 
Nc- jeasiotters 
No, adults 
Nc. cMlfiren- 

Agile Hit iiral as seta 



Eouas loan 



cows 
horse 



Mone 



Os cup at ion 
Other assets 



2 
1 

48 delcar infield 
heifer, 12 sheep, 
Iambi. 

House loan 



H 

Small- 
er 



laoaae; "by \ \ 

seuree and earner • ' 
A^loulture for sale j 70.7 ' 
Subsist I afTiculture • 0,9., 0 
fire-wood ' 10,3 ' ; 

3ot«l agriculture I 100 i 

i i 

fleherraan' s share [ 
Boat share ' ; 

Other fishing, 
Loaal fishing 
Subsist, fishing 
lotal ftshiiig 

let ovfn business 

I 
I 

laid araployinent 

lenaloas etc 
Ohildrens allowauiceg l 
lotal soc, benefits 

1^ ijioome., per earner ' 100 

n!otal household 

ineome (,~lQOp) Kr, 390O 

- J 

Inoome per j 
oangumjtion unit, lir. 390O 



H 
rrj 
driver 

lorrjr 



10,5 



-17.5 



10S.7 

92.8 



7,2 



106,7 
7.2 

3.6 



7.2 

6900 
2590 



K©jr to eaj^nersj 



5 
5 

5 sheep 
lam'ba 



Hone 

is'lsher- 
Bian 



D 



7.4 

ig.9 

1.6 

2»0 
17.8 



7.4 



21. 5 

51.3 53.3 
17.8 



48.7 51,3 
io,200 
ai70 



H " head of householdi W - wife"| D « daughteri S - gon| 
U - mother or nother In law 

ER?C 15 
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Table 6 oontiaued 



2 
4 



69 deicar iniield, tractor 
horse, 6 oo'wa, heifers^ 
calTes, 8 sheep, lam'bs, ^ 
12 heas, ^ 
None ■ 



H 

Farmer 



0.8 

14.3 



15.0! 



None 
H 

Labo urer 



1.7 



1,-7 



1 
3 



3 0 aelcar Infield, 12 sheep, 
lambs. 



House loan 

M Si S2 S3 
Jlsherinen 



Open 
boat 
18' 



2.3 a»i 

23 2.3 



21.7 



2.* 

2.5 



13.9 



10,3 1»9 11.8 
0.9 



18.0 39.3 27.7 85.0! S6.7 86.7 



33»0 59*3 27.7 



14,700 



5525 



11,S 



11«6 



100 



,17,300 



i 3560 



20.5 2.0 



4.1 12,9 17.0 



22.5 



20.5 17.8 32,3 29«4 
13,400 
4805 



Siihstig-fcence iMoone is calc"ula"fc©d ixom the gross "value, production for 
o iale ticom net valut. 
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XablB 6 continued 



Other asset s 



Income: % by 
source and eaiaer 
iiffrlcultare for sale 
Subsist* agrlciLl-fcure 
Firewood 
Total agTlcnituie 

Plshemans share 
Boat share 
Other ftshittg 
LocaL fishing 
Suhslst. flshiiif 
' Total f ishlJig 

Met own business 

paid employment 

pensions etc* 
Ohildreas allow"ajaces 
Total soc. "benefits 

% income per eancier 

Total household 
income (»aO0^) Kr. 



Household ! 

i 

Household oompositiont j 
No. pensionea's 
Ho. adults 1 
No, childreE f 

Agricultural assets 



House loan 

Samer 
Occupation 



1 
2 
6 

1 cow, calf 



Moae 

M H 

Lahourer 



23.8 



23.8 



1.3 
8*6 



19.9 



Income per oonsTimptloa unit 
Kr. 



17.9 ' 
28.5 
76.2 
19,500 
3055 



9.9 



19.9 



17.9 



52.? 



3 



2 
2 

14. dekar Infield 
1 cow, 2 sheep, • 
lamhs 

House loan 
K 

commune 
employee 



2*7 



7.4 



4.7 



87,9 87.9 

4,7 
100 , ^ . 
21,000 
5730 



ERIC 



17 



17 



Table 6 continued 



9 



10 



49 dekar infield, txac-tor ; 50 dekar Infield, cow, calves, 17 sheep 
5 cows, calf, 6 eheep, ; tractor 
lambs •' 



Noae 

H S 

SaTOill Labourer 
omier 

saTOill 
machinery 



-a. 5 

3,0 



5.5 



62.5 62.5 
0,7 31.3 32.0 



lone 

H SI S2 S3 

small- fisher- ftsiier- Laboiirer 
holder nan a an 



op ©a ^ shar® 
boat boat 45' 



17' 



-1,5 



2*J 
0.3 



0,6 



f 1 shing 
gear 



34,4 
13,4 



oar 



31-3 1,6 



0.1 ^ 15.7 



2.3 



83.3 



68,7 31.3 
24,500 
8650 



5.5 47.3 31.4 15.3 

55,700 

9850 



18 
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level of laoome varies more than in, previous examples, which gave 
average figurei for a niimbsi' of households. However, when Income is 
calculated per oonaumption milt, there is a remarkable slDillarity of 
levels, except at the upper aad lower extremes* 

All these exanples are taken from the saiae year, 1964. Had oomparatle 
data been preaented for a dlffereiit year, eay 1963 or 1965, then income 
compoaitloa would have heen different. Incomes from all prinary 
occupations, perhaps most of all from fishing, fluctuates considerahlo- 
from one year to another. lor example, in 1965, which was a good 
year for fishing in North iJorFay, the average fisherman's share of tha 
amount earned by the catoh of a fishing boat of between 40 and 50 itv^t 
was about 50% higher th^ It had been the previous year. There wera 
similar increases for boats of other eiae oategories (Fiskeridirek^ 'reti, 
1967, pol. Table 19). Ihe fishennan'a share, in Norwegian fiskerlo^ c. 
IS the amount received by -the crew member of a fishing boat for a ~" 
season's fishing. 

Total incoines are therefore also likely to fluctuate, but not necessariay 
to tne same degree* A household will try to compensate in other STDheres 
for a reduction of income froni one or other source. Alternately, an 
unusually high income, as from a good fishing season, might result in 
some other source's not being eacploited for a year or so, or being 
exploited lees IntensiveLy. If the income obtained by a household fr^ 
any activity in a certain year is lower than v/as anticipated, due t© 
miscalculations, then a change in strategy is likely In the following 
year. » * 

Qhknges are constantly taking place in the individual households, as 
examples from the households in table S show, ii'arly in 1965 one of the 
households slaughterad its oow and began to buy milk in cartons from 
the local dairy.- This incraased " cash expenditure, but reduced the 
work load of the housewife, who had a yoimg family to look after, while 
the head of the household was away from hoBe T/orking. The household 
income in 1955 would inclxMe aubsistenoe income equal to the value of 
the slaughtered cow, in steel of the value of milk consumed in 1964, In 
1966 there would no longer be any aubsiBtence income, Mother house- 
hold built a new house and obtained a loan from the state housing baak, 
thereby increasing its necessary cash expenditure considerably. The 
eldest child of another household left home to work in the nearest town 
and thus became self-supporting, 'while the son of 'the house in yet 
another household fflarriad aid set up a separate hqusehold. 

On the v;hola, the most proeperous households were those with two or 
three adults obtaining incomes other than social benefits, and where 
there are few non-working dependants in relation to earners. These are 
lollowed by households whose lacome is obtained in quite a subst'antlal 
part from social benefits. louseholds with the smallest incomes include 
tnose which direct a relatively large proportion of their effort into 
agriculture. The low. levels of Inoom© can he attributed, at least in 
part, to the undervaluation of the contribution of subsistenoe products 
to the total income level. The same applies to the value of fish 
consumed by the households of f ishemen. 

The wide differences in both the composition of incomes and in the 
proportions oontributed by individual members of the household inustr- 
ate the flexibility of this type of household economy. In part "the 
variations are due to the differences in household structure, aAd thus 
Q XXL the numbers of people able to earn, or to quajify by reason of age 
£|M(^for social benefits. The households also differ in their possession of 1' 
auBMi^ssets which can be used to exploit oertaln sources of income* In this 
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respect the strategies available have teen limited "by past decisions. 
The t rmewoTk of liQusehold deoision making 



Decisions atoiit the strategy adopted will be those which are coiisid&iBd 
llkeljr to Diaxiraise the household's overall utility^ of which income in 
oaeh or Icind is only the most easily quantifiable part# The efficiency 
or otherwise of operations in any, even all, sectors is secondary to 
considerations of the efficiency of the entire combination in providing 
the desired mix of goods and services^ without imposlnf costs which the 
household is not prQpared to bear* Perceived costs mi;'jht, for example 
inciude careful decision making, so that a household will accept a 
a lower than optimum Income in preference to e^^ending the effort of 
planning whleh is necassary to optimise it* 

It is inevitable that some income sources will be exploited intensively^ 
gome not* Seen from a narrow sectoral point of view, non- intensive 
escploitation of resoarees is inefficient, and is therefore considered 
not to be in the best intereats of the people engajud in the industry 
concernedi Sacha view often underlies agricultural policy, as in this 
©Kaaple from a Noni^aglan policy documentt ^'Special weight must be 
given to all measui^es which caii increase efficiency in our agriculture^ 
and »^ agricultural policy measures should b# fomulated so that they 
oan promote a rational development of the industry and thus contribute 
to a durable imp ro vera en t of the social oonditions of the agricultural 
population" CLandbrulcBdepartementjet p 1964, PP» 115-^117) « A farm house- 
hold Fhich does not maximise Its agricultural production Is sometimes 
(disparagingly) labelled a "aatisf icer'* Cgymes, 1972, p. 34) rather than 
a maKimiser* Howeverj it is argued here that, in terms of the values 
of the household^ an increase in effiolency in a particular sector 
does not necessarily bring about an Increase in welfare, md an inefflc-' 
lent household might, in faot^ be maxiiiiislng its overall utilityt 

The iralua attributed to attaining efficiency In a particular eGonomic 
sector must be due in part to the analogy which is sometimes draTO 
between the self-eniployed houBehold and the tirm^ But such an analogy 
is misleading* A firm comes into existence for one prime aim, to prov-* 
ide goods and services in such a way as to obtain the greatest profit, 
other aims J, other aims are subsidiary to that* A household has a mult* 
Ipilcity of goals. It can be assimed that it is impossible to fully 
attain all of theni# The relative degrees to vjhich the respective goals 
are puraued are decided, subject to certain constraints^ according to 
the household's subjective priorities* To the extent to which it is the 
housahold has to take the consequences of its decisions this is justify 
iable, Conaideration of consequences for society is another question, 
which will not he taken up here. 

A. second objection to the analog of the firm is that a firm which 
ceaees to be profitable can go Into liquidation. As Mcmilng Nash has 
pointed out^ a household cmnot do this (Nash^ 1961, p,lB9), for even If 
It ehoulcL cease to function as a urtit'^ its^ members still have to be 
provided with at least the basic necessities of life. 

A more appropriate analogy is with a political unit# A state too 
cannot go into liquidation, though perhaps one might argue that a Btate 
is more likely to have access to credit facilities than many households* 
li7ithln a political unlt^ the requirements of Individual sectoral interests 
om be, a^d often are, subordinated to an overall welfare criterion, as 
^ defined by the pre-valling system of values. Bestriotions on location 
t^Cif ladustry in oertain places whicl^j^uld be favourable to it provide 
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an .ex^ple. As in the case of tha hou.^&hold, policies for o'btaining, 
or creaiing, wealth are derived from the desired coraposition of that" 
weal-th, that is the iniK of outputs, rathor than simply the volume, 

The structure of a national economy can "be expressed in tornia of an 
input-output matrix, Thia allows spaclflcation not only of the total 
■vsLlue of inputs md outputs, but of their composition. liiQ structure 
of a household economy oan he conceptualised in the same ?/ay. The 
hoasehoia it self is taken as the political unit, transactions with the 
niarket are equivalent to exports ajid iiaports, SuhsistencQ production 
is entered In the endogenous, householcL sector nf the final demand 
column* If no produce from any sector is oonsumecl directly by the 
hoosehold, then that line is left empty in the household col^n. Trans- 
act ions with the larger political unit, the etate, are treated in the 
same way as suhsistenoa production (see above p.35» The household is 
m integral part of the larger unit> end not separate froia it. It 
therefor© receives its share of henefits availahle to the.TAole of the 
larger unit and makes its share of contributions, A matrix represent- 
ing the household shom in figure 3 (p, 2 ahove), would "be, in outline, 
like the one below (figure 4)« If sufficient data were available, it 
could be much more detailed. Inputs are the actual commodities (or in 
the case of bhe state, serviceB) which are traiisf erred batwean sectors. 
Outputs can bo expressed in raoney teims, but if their composition is to 
be appreciated, then they ought rather to be represented tn terms of 
tne contribution they malce to the houselaold's total wellbeins. 

Figure 4« • 
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1) Goods and services obtained in retuni for labour sold on the 
market* 



This technique can be a particularly useful tool for analysij^f the 
structure of the econoniy of a houBehold wliich utilises a broad incorae 
gpectruBat liot only can one show the relationahip betweon particular 
kinds of output and the inputs neceaBary to obtain them, "but it can 
also show the interrelationships between the individual activities 
engaged in, Ooropared with figure 3, an input^output table allows one 
to trace possible resource allocation decisions, assuming a fixed 
'^Tiantity and composition of available . inputs, ajnd the nix of outputs' 
o /hicH oaa. be obtained from them, iatemately, assming a fixed atruct- 
ERJC iye of desired outputs, the resource aaaocations most likely to attala 
. B^-l; can be calculated. 21 
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The interest of this torm of malysis does not lie in the possibility 
of defining and oomparing the amount of ^.npi^ts used for each Individual 
output, for even if inputs are measured in imits of ecLual sise, they do 
not necessarily represent ©tual values^ For exainple, the cost of indiv- 
idual outputs cannot necessarily be compared in tenns of hours worked, 
as the hours used to produce the outputs moit coatly in terms of time 
might otherwise not have iDeen put to productive use at all. Eather, by 
showing the part played by the individual inputs, botli the direct and 
indirect conpequencea for the corapositlon of oonsuiaption of, for 
e%ajnple^ changes in resource a^vailfaLullity and the a^ppearance and disapp-* 
earanoe of incorae sources can tie traced. It proviles a framework for 
the decision maJcing of households such as have been deDcribed in this 
paper^ without in any way iinpljring that this is the my in which any 
households actually do malce decisions* 

A more realistic and satisfactory model v/ould be a dyriau-ic one which 
would show the extent to %vhich current inoomt was dye to past invest-^ 
ment and how much of its inconie was being invested in the future well- 
being of the households Ihis is another sphere in which the interdep^ 
endence of the individual sectors of the household economy becoraes 
apparent. One source of income might be elicited so as to provide 
a relatively high cash incornt for a year or twOj then the money obtained 
will be invested in another sectori Housin^p shown in Table 6 and in 
studies by other authors (Arnljot, 1972 and Dyke, 1963$ as an item of 
current expenditure or expenditure saved, would al^o be more accurately 
represented as return on investment ^ or not^ as the case may bet 

gurt her a^plioations of the model 

However, a static model, for all its limitations can etill be a useful 
tool for comparing households with different types of economic Btruoture 
in different social and econoniic systems or in different historical 
periods* To do this, the aoope of the matrisc used \TOuld have to be wide 
enough to accommodate the ec^uival^ts of ewh fonn of input and output 
of each household type in the other. This would necesBitate subdivision 
of sectors 00 as to be able to show the diffwent combinations of oontr«» 
ibutions to the household's welfare made by apparently equivalent 
sectors* It would then be possible to overoome a laajor obstacle to 
comparison between types, the diff erenoes of definition and content of 
the concepts of inoonie work and occupation^ Wot e^cample^ to compare 
an occupation which includes an element of reoraation with one v/hich.ls 
no niore than a means of obtaining a neceasa^'y cash inGome is not to 
compare like with like (cf. Parker ^ 1965)* By entering the components 
of each type in a matriXi one can clarify the different roles played by 
the respective occupations in the lives of the individuals or households 
eoncerned* 

There are obvious practical difficulties in obtaining the detailed data 
required for such a matri^c, but this does mi prevent its being used as 
a conceptual tool. For any household, if om first establishes the 
pattern of consumption of goods and servicaa^ then eatabliahes the 
inputs which were used to obtain it, the pattem of an income spectrin 
can be built upt It would include^ besideB the most obvious forms of 
income and items of expenditure saved, the role of mutual family or 
oomraunity obligations, and such things as productive leisure pursuitB, 
Viewed in this way, the income spectrmn of nmny types of household 
might prove to be oonsiderably wider than i$ at first apparent, 

a matrix conatmcted for a household with m economic structure like 
that shov/n in figure 1 wouXd include time outside what, are normally 
considered as work hours and sources of weiMeing (income) which the g 
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household! o"btains from sources outside the main oecupation^ or occupat- 
ions, of its menibers# The most obvious source of additional income in 
this typ@ of economy is a second jobt 3ut although through the use oftih© 
term joby ono might expect this t ;> be primarily m activity perforaed 
to obtain additional cash laooine, it can also hava a leisuro function^ 
and incoTO^ 'ixi cash may well be lower than in the prl|iciple job (Yates, 
1972 j pp^401*402). There are also inforaal income sourceSj tasks ?/hlch 
bring a return in cash, but ^hlch are parforaed on too oaaual a basis 
to constitute a job (e.g. Hart, 1973, p«67)* The®© too are not necess- 
arily undertaken eolely to obtain income in cash, but mighty for 
axample^ be a means of relieTing boredom (Henrys 1976) » In some circum*^ 
stancea Income in kind is obtained by tomi dv/ell®:ps in the sane y/ay as 
in multiple income source rural households, as hm been documented for 
sawmill workers in North Sweden (Daun, 1969, pp. 84-89), and as in the 
case of ^llotmeiit holderSp 

Other leisure pursuits, for example, all those in the do-'lt--yours8lf 
field, result in iiicome to the housthold in the form of saved e%pendlt-* 
ure on oertain kinds of service provision, such m property maintenance* 
Since th^ advent of mass production, one might perhaps argue that there 
has been shift from subsistence production of goods to subsistence 
production of services, which have become rolativeXy more expensive* It 
is^ for f maniple, possible to regard private motoring as a form of aub^ 
sistenoe service provision* It is relatively costly, if one takes into 
account the time and effort expended on driving, but it provides a 
service qualitatively superior to public transport ^ md in some cases a 
service ^vhare no other exists* It is therefore conaidered to be worth 
the amount of inputs necessary to obtain it* 

Viewed In th±B wayj the different household economic structures appear 
as difftr^nt strategies for obtaining similar end^j By contrast, a 
comparison based on^ for example, social or economic indicators would 
tend to exaggerate differencoa# Definitions are almost inevitably 
culture igpeoiflc, and each indicator has to be clearly delimited* Use 
of a matrix allov/s for overlapping between sectors ^ acoommodates inter-^ 
relation^liipB between them and enables them to be widerstood in context* 

Kelvin Lancaster has argued that "goods aren't goods^' f The concluB^ 
ion of this pap or must be that income isn^t Incomt and occupations 
arenH ooeupatlons %. ^^Not only does the distribution v/ithin occupational 
catagori^^ change as part of the process of developmet, but the areas 
-of life md the activities which are included in the concept of occupy- 
ation also change# (Lancaster, 1966) 

To Bmn uPn this paper has sought to demonstrate two things, ffirstly, 
that oacmpational apecialisatlon does not always oocur as a necessary 
consequenoe of economic development* Secondly, that by adopting an 
analytio^l tool which acoomnodates the variations in the content of 
concepts used in describing the components of a household economy, it 
is possible to make comparisons between households of disparate types* 
As a result of these comparlaons, it appears that even when occupational 
epeoiali^ation has ocourred, tha change has not b«en as radical as might 
have been aefli^edt 
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Not ea 

a) PigTires X and 2 are based on Solli (1969) jp. 34-55. 

2) The tlire0 northernmost couaties, Hordlajid, Proms and finnmark, all 
of whlcil^ vaih the exception of southern, llordland, lie north of 
the ATotio Circle, 
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